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suspicious strangers, and to anticipate or prevent their perfi-
dious designs.

Accordingly, hardly had the Na'ib retired to his appointed
dwelling and we to ours, while the Meccans had been stowed
away in another nook, but not far off, when Feysul, accompa-
nied by Mahboob, 'Abd-el-'Azeez, and a few others, passed in
great secrecy through the Bab-es-Sirr, left the castle, traversed
the town as quietly as possible, and buried himself in the re-
cesses of a secluded garden belonging to 'Abd-er-Rahman the
Wahhabee. Guards were placed all round the orchard, and
hope revived that, what between the remoteness of the spot, the
blessings of the pure orthodoxy of its possessor, the thickness
of the foliage, and the swords of the negroes, Feysul might yet
elude the contaminations of polytheism and the perils of assas-
sination, spells, and evil eyes. Meanwhile a respite was thus
assured, and leisure gained for better detecting the mystery of
iniquity, and baffling it of its aim.

No time was, however, to be lost, and the great engine of
Wahhabee government, its spy system, than which no Tiberius
ever organized a better, was set in play. Meanwhile the un-
conscious conspirators and magicians were innocently engaged
in arranging their baggage, and were indulging themselves in
the narcotic vapours which they had been unable hitherto from
sheer politeness to enjoy; but not till after carefully closing
doors and windows, lest the odour of the " shameful" should
diffuse itself through the hallowed breezes of the street. Sud-
den a modest knock sounds at the door. Quick, pipes are laid
aside; Barakat goes to the vestibule to enquire who may be
outside, and gives the tobacco-smoke time to evaporate by a
minute's delay, before he opens the entrance.

In glided a figure that we were little prepared to see in
Ri'ad. Clad in the dress proper to Afghanistan, with an elegant
white turban, and the unmistakable features of the north-west
Punjab frontiers, 'Abd-el-Hameed, the seeming student of the
palace> stood before us. A better spy, or one more likely to
throw us off our guard, could not have been hit upon. For in
addition to his being a stranger like ourselves, and therefore
well calculated to attract our sympathy and open our hearts,
he was possessed of all that grace of manner and apparent
candour which his countrymen can so skilfully assume when